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ence with Languet shows that he followed closely
all the political and religious movements abroad:
and he had other foreign correspondents, William of
Orange and John Casimir among the number.

In the summer of 1577 Philip du Plessis-Mornay
was sent to England to press upon Elizabeth the
claims of Henry of Navarre and French Protestant-
ism for assistance. He, like Sidney, had been in
Paris before and at the time of the St. Bartholomew
massacre, and he had there been much in the com-
pany of Languet, his devoted friend. But Sidney
appears to have then barely made liis acquaintance
or not to have known him at all. He now brought a
letter of introduction to the rising courtier, doubtless
from Languet, and they learnt to value one another.
"I am delighted to hear that you have become inti-
mate with Du Plessis," Languet wrote; " you cannot
possibly have such another friend "; and the remark
was hardly extravagant, Mornay was one of the
noblest of the many noble men among the Hugue-
nots. All praised him for his gracious manners, his
sound learning, his great wisdom, and his thorough
goodness of heart. When in June, 1578, he paid
another visit to England, bringing his wife with him,
Sidney stood as godfather to their infant daughter.
Five or six years later Sidney translated a portion
of one of Mornay's books, " A Work concerning the
Trueness of the Christian Religion/'

Sidney soon came to be regarded as the most
proper Englishman for foreign Protestants to seek
help from when they visited England, more trust-
worthy than his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, and